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DI ALO GUE, 


A E A TY; 


T was on one of the moſt pleaſing 
Mornings in the 4aſt Summer, that 
Cr1To ſtole from the Noiſe and Buſtle 
ol the Town, to enjoy an agreeable 
E =. "Day, or Two, with his Friend Ti- 
MANTHES in the Country. TrManTHEs received 
him with all that Joy and Pleaſure which is uſual be- 
tween Friends, who love one another entirely ; 
and who have not met for a conſiderable Time. 
He ſhewed him his new Grove, and Gardens ; 
and, as they were walking in the Jatter, © Since 


the Weather begins to be ſo warm (fays he), if 


vou like it, we will dine under that open Tent. 

The Air there will be refreſhing to you; and will 

bring us = Smell of the Orange and Lemon- 
B Trees 


As * 
* 3 
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Trees which WRT it, Aiden breaking that 
View of the Couptry,. of which you uſed to be fo 
fond, When I placed them there, 1 had yon in 
my Thoughts; and imagined. it might be 4 fa- 
vourite Seat of yours, whenever you came hither ; 
which I wiſh your Affairs would ſuffer-to be much 
oftener. Indeed the Spot was ſo well choſen, 
that it made not only their Dinner, but even their 
| Converſation together after it, the more agreeable ; 
and as they were ſtil! ſitting and enjoying them- 
ſelves there, for ſome time into the Afternoon; a 
Servant came to let TrManTHEs know, that Mil E- 
sꝛus was juſt alighted ; and was coming toward them. 
„Though in general I ſhould not have @oſen to 
be interrupted To-day (ſays TimanTHESs), I am not 
forry for MiLzs1vs's Viſit at preſent; becauſe his 
Gaiety may ſerve a little to divert you.”” ** And 
I, fays Cr1To, love every thing that you love; and 
ſhall therefore go with Pleaſure with you to meet 
him.” Mirksius came up to them with his uſual 
Vivacity in his Face, and Behaviour; and, after a 
mort Compliment, or Two, they all far down to- 
gether again unger the Tent. 


They 2 fell into a Converſation, which, 
though it might not be ſo ſolid, was at leaſt more 
lively and joyous than their former. TimanTass 
could not help obſerving upon it. You (ſays 
he), Mitesrvs, give Life to the Company where- 
ever you come; but I am particularly glad of your 
coming hither To-day, becauſe my Friend Caro, 
on * Arriyal this Morning, ſeemed to have the 

Remains 
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Remains of ſomething of a Melancholy on his 
Face; but, fince your joining us, the Cloud has been 


gradually clearing up, and ſeems now quite driven 


alleviate his Concern, if in my Power; and if not, 


that at leaſt I might ſhare it with him.” „I am 
very much obliged to you (replied CxzTo, with a 
Caſt of the ſame Concern: returning on his Face), 


for your Tendernefs for me, on this, and all other 


Occaſions : But if you obſerved any thing of Sor- 
row about me on my Fitſt coming in, I can aſ- 


6 ſure you, that it was not for any Misfortune that 


has happened to myſelf; nor any new Misfortune 


to any of our Friends: Whatever you ſaw in me 


of Hide kind, muſt have been occaſioned by the 


w * 


away. I would not then take any Notice of it to | 
him, for fear of oppreſſing the Mind of my Friend 
whilſt too much affficted; but, as it now appears 
to have been only a paſſing Cloud, I could - wiſh 
to aſk the Cauſe of it; that I might endeavour to 


Viſit I made this Morning. You both know the 


Beauty and Merits of Mrs. B. * *, as well as 


what a Brute of a Huſband ſhe has the Misfortune 


to be married to. I juſt called there, before I ſet 
out; and, on the Servant's telling me, that his 
Lady had been up fome time, and was fitting in 
the Room next the Garden; as my near Relation 


to her gave me the Lib:rty of going on withour 


ſending in my Name, I walked toward the Room ; 
and found the Door only juſt open enough, to let 


me ſee her leaning on a Couch, with her Head 
reſted negligently on one Hand, whilft with the 


other ſhe was wiping away a Tear, that ſtole ſi- 
B 2 lently 
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lently down her Cheek. The Diſtreſs in her Coun- 


tenance, and the little Confuſion that appeared 
- about her, Eyes, on her Firſt diſcovering me (juſt 
as I was doubting whether I ſhould retire or not), 
added fo much to the other Beauties of her Face, 


that I think I never ſaw her look ſo charming in 
my Life. Stay, Sir (ſays ſne); for you, I am 
ſure, 'can excuſe this little Overflow of Weakneſs 
in me.—My poor, dear, Facky!/—If Heaven had 


ſpared him to me, he would this very Day have 


been Seven Years old. What a pretty little Com- 
panion ſhould I have had in him, to have diverted 
me in ſome of the many Hours -that I now paſs 


alone? I diſſembled my being but too well ac- | 


quainted with the real Occaſion of her Sorrows z 


Joined with her in lamenting the Loſs ſhe had men- 
. tioned; and, as ſoon as I could, led the Converſa- 


tion into another Chanel; and ſaid every thing I 
could think of, to divert her Mind from the Ob- 
je that I knew afflifted her, By Degrees, ſhe 
recovered her uſual Behaviour; but, through all 
the Calmneſs and Pleaſingneſs of it, there was 


Nill a Cloud hanging about her. Eyes, which be- 


trayed Part of the Uneaſineſs that ſhe daily ſuffers 
under in her Heart. Good Heaven! how is it 
poſſible that any human Creature ſhould treat ſo 
much Goodneſs, and ſo many Charms, with fo 


much Barbarity of Behaviour !''—We all know 
the Vileneſs of the Man, cried Milzsius, as well as 


the Beauty, and good Qualities of his Lady; but, 
pray, how come you to think, that her Sufferings 
ſhould add to her Charms? or that a Diſtreſs, like 

; her's, 


VV 


her's, could ever be pleaſing to the Eye? Some | 


People have got ſuch ſtrange, unintelligible Notions 
of Beauty | — ** Was I to let you into all my 
Thoughts about Beauty, replied Cr 1To, what I hap- 
pened to mention juſt now would, perhaps, appear 
far from being unintelligible to -you. To own 
the Truth, I have thought on this Subject (which 
is uſually rather viewed with too much Pleaſure, 
than conſidered with any thing of Judgment) 
more gravely at leaſt, I dare fay, than ever you 
have: And if you was to provoke me a little far- 
ther, I do not know whether 1 could not lay down 
to you a ſort of Scheme on it; which might go a 
good Way not only toward clearing up this, but 
moſt of the other Difficulties that ſo often occur in 
talking of it.””—1 ſhould as ſoon think of diſſect- 
ing a Rainbow, ſays Mil Es Tus, as of forming grave 
and punctual Notions of Beauty. Who, for 
Heaven's ſake; can reduce to Rules, what is fo 
quick, and fo variable, as to be ſhifting its Ap- 


pearances every Moment, on the moſt delightful 


Faces? — And why are thoſe Faces the moſt de- 
lightful, in which that happens?“ ſays CRITo.— 


Nay, that is one of the very things I could leaſt 


pretend to account for, replied MiLESTIus. I am 
ſatisfied with ſeeing that they are ſo; tis a Subject 
that I never yet had a ſingle Deſire to reaſon upon; 
and I can very willingly leave it to you, to be a 
Philoſopher in Love. — But ſeriouſly, interpoſed 
TiMANTHES, turning toward CRiro, if you have 
ever found Leiſure and Calmneſs enough to think 
ſteadilyfon ſo uncertain, and ſo engaging a Subject; 

why 
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why ſhould not you oblige us with the Reſult of 
your Thoughts upon it? Let me beg it of you, 
as a Favour to both of us; for J am ſure it will 
be agreeable to both: And if you refuſe me, I 
am reſolved to join with Mil xsius in believing, that 
ic is incapable of having any thing faid ſyſternari- 
cally, or even regularly, about it. —** You know, 
ſays Cxrro, how little I love to have all the Talk 
to myſelf; and what you propoſe may take me up 


an Hour, or Two: But if I muſt launch out into 


ſo wide a Subject, it will be very neceſſary, that 1 
ſhould begin with telling 55 what I chiefly pro- 
* to conſider, and what not | 


EVERY Object that is pleaſing to the Eye, 2 \ 


looked upon, or delightful ro the Mind, on Re- 
collection, may be called beautiful; ſo that Beauty, 
in general, may ſtretch as wide as the viſible Crea- 
tion, or even as far as the Imagination can go; 


which is a fort of new or ſecondary Creation. 


Thus we ſpeak not only of the Beauties of an en- 
gaging Proſpect, of the riſing or ſetting Sun, or 
of a fine ſtarry Heaven; but of thoſe of a Picture, 
Statue, or Building; and even of the-Actions, 
Characters, or Thoughts of Men. In the greater 


Part of theſe, there may be almoſt as many falſe 


Beauties, as there are real; according to the differ- 
ent Taſtes of Nations, and Men; fo that if any 
one was to conſider Beauty in its fulleſt Extent, it 
could not be done without the greateſt Confuſion. 


I ſhall therefore confine my Sptject to viſible 
| | | Beauty; 


. 
Beauty; and of that, to ſuch only as may be called 
perſonal, or human Beauty; and that again, to 
ſuch as is natural or real, and not ſuch as is only 
national or cuſtomary; for I would not have you 
imagine, that I would have any thing to do with 
the beautiful chick Lips of the good People of 
Bantam, or the exceſſive Ne of che Ladies of 
Quality in China. 


L am apt to think, 1 
to Beauty (by which I need not repeat to you, at 


every Turn, that I mean real perſonal Beauty), 
would fall under one or other of theſe Four Heads; 
Color, Form, Expreſſion, and Grace. The TWO 
former of which I ſhould look upon as the Body, 
and the Two latter as the Soul, of Beauty. 


THO? Color be the loweſt of all the conſti- 
tuent Parts of Beauty, yet is it vulgarly the moſt 
ſtriking, and the moſt obſerved; For which there 
is a very obvious Reaſon to be given; that every 
body can ſee, and very fe can judge; the Beau- 
ties of Color requiring much leſs of Judgment, 
than either of the other Three, I ſhall therefore 
have much leſs to ſay of it, than of each of the 
others; and ſhall only give you Two or 2 
Obſervations, relating to it. 


As to the Color of the Body in general, the 
moſt beautiful perhaps that ever was imagined, was 


that which Apeiles expreſſed in his famous Venus; 
and 


Fog [8] 
and which, though the Picture itſelf be loſt, Cu- 
cero has in ſome Degree preſerved to us, in his + 
excellent Deſcription of it. It was (as we learn 
from him), a fine Red, beautifully intermixt and 
incorporated with White ; and diffuſed, in its due 
Proportions, through each Part of the Body. Such 
are the Deſcriptions of a moſt beautiful Skin, in $ 

ſeveral pf the Roman Poets ; and fuch often is the 
Coloring of Titian, and particularly, in his ſleep- 
ing Venus, or whatever other Beauty that charm- 
ing Piece was meant to repreſent. 


OI 
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BY + Illud video pugnare te, ſpecies ut quzdam fit Deorum ; 
1 quæ nihil concreti habeat, nihil ſolidi, nihil expreſſi, nihil 
141 eminentis: ſitque pura, levis, perlucida. Dicemus ergo idem, 
1 quod in Venere Coa; corpus non eſt, ſed ſimile corpori: nec 
„ ille fuſus et candore mixtus rubor ſanguis eſt, ſed quzdam ſan- 
1 guinis ſimilitudo. Cicero de Naturd Deor. lib. 1. 
i 5 $ Thus Virgil, in the Bluſh of his Lavinia; 
ut Accepit vocem lacrymis Lavinia matris, 
'Wh Flagrantes perfuſa genas ; cui plurimus ignem 
j Subjecit rubor, & calefacta per ora cucurrit : 
11 Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit oſtro 
Si quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 
Alba rosa ; tales virgo dabat ore colores, Ex. 12. 69. 
11 Opid, in his Narciſſus; | 
| | Impubeſque genas, et eburnea colla, decuſque 
ul Oris; & in niveo miſtum candore ruborem. Met. 3. 423, 
1 And Tibullus, in his Apollo; 
Candor erat, qualem præfert Latonia luna; 
Et color in niveo corpore purpureus. 
Ut juveni primum virgo deducta marito 
Inficitur teneras ore rubente genas : 
Ut quum contexunt amaranthis alba puellæ 
Lilia; & autumno candida mala rubent. | , 
| : Lib, 2. El. 3. 11. 
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The Reaſon why thele Colors pleaſe ſo much is 
not only their natural Livelineſs, nor the much 
greater Charms they obtaia from their being pro-. 
perly blended together, but is alſo owing in ſome 
Degree to the Idea they carry with them of good 
Health; + without which, all Beauty grows lan- 


guid and leſs engaging ; and with which it always 
recovers an additional Life and Luſtre, 


As to the Color of the Face in particular, a great 
deal of its Beauty is .owing (beſide the Cauſes I 
have already mentioned) to Variety ; that being 
deſigned by Nature for the greateſt Concourſe of 
different Colors, of any Part in the human Body. 
Colors pleaſe by Oppoſition ; and it is in the Face 
that they are the moſt diverſified, and the moſt 
oppoſed. "3 
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You would laugh out perhaps, if I was to tell 
you, that the ſame Thing, which makes a fine 
Evening, makes a fine Face (I mean as to the par- 
ticular Part of Beauty I am now ſpeaking of); and 
yet this, I believe, is very true. 


4 4 - 
—— — ——T— — — — re _ 


The Beauty of an Evening Sky, about the _ 
Setting of the Sun, is owing to the Variety of 
Colors that are ſcattered along the Face of the 
Heavens, It is the fine red Clouds, intermixt 
with white, and ſometimes darker ones, with the 
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tion. 


+ Venuſtas et pulchritudo corporis ſecerni non pote à 
valetudine. Cicero de Officiir, lib. 1. F. gs, 
C 


azure 
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„ 
azure Bottom appearing here and there between 
them, which makes all that beautiful Compoſition, 
that delights the Eye ſo much, and gives ſuch a 
ſerene Pleaſure to the Heart. In the ſame manner, 
if you conſider ſome beautiful Faces, you may ob- 
ſerve, that it is much the ſame Varjety of Colors, 
which gives them that pleaſing Look; which is ſo 
apt to attract the Eye, and but too often to engage 
the Heart. For all this Sort of Beauty is reſolv- 


able into a proper Variation of Fleſh Color and 


Red, with the clear Blueneſs of the Veins pleaſing- 
ly intermixt about the Temples and the Going off 
of the Cheeks, and ſet off by the Shades of full 
Eyebrows; and of the Hair, when it falls in a 
proper Manner round the Face. 


It is for much the ſame Reaſon, that the beſt 
Landſchape-painters have been generally obſerved 
to chuſe the autumnal Part of the Year for their 
Pieces, rather than the Spring. They prefer the 
Variety of Shades and Colors, though in their 
Decline, to all their Freſhneſs and Verdure in their 
Infancy ; and think all the Charms and Livelineſs 
even of the Spring more than compenſated by the 
Choice, Oppoſition, and Richneſs of Colors, that 
appear almoſt on every Tree in the Autumn, 


Though one's Judgment is ſo apt to be guided 
by ſome particular Attachments (and that more 
perhaps in this Part of Beauty than any other), 
yet 1 am a good deal perſuaded, that a complete 


brown Beauty is really preferable to a perfect fair 


One; 


L! 


other Colors, a Vivacity to the Eyes, and a Rich- 
neſs to the whole Look, which one ſeeks in vain 
in the whiteſt and moſt tranſparent Skins. Ra- 
phaePs moſt charming Madonna 1s a brunette Beau- 
ty; and his earlier Madonna's (thoſe I mean of 
his middle Stile) are generally of a lighter and 
leſs pleaſing Complexion. All the beſt Artiſts in 
the nobleſt Age of Painting, about Leo the Tenth's 
Time, uſed this deeper and richer Kind of color- 
ing; and I fear one might add, that the glaring 
Lights introduced by Guido, went a great Way to- 
ward the Declenſion of that Art; as the enfeebling 
of the Colors by Carlo Marat (or, if you pleaſe, by 
his Followers) hath fince almoſt completed the 
Fall of it in Haly. 8 


I have but one thing more to mention, before 1 
quit this Head ; that I ſhould chuſe to compre- 
hend ſome Things under this Article of Color, 
which are not perhaps commonly meant by that 
Name. As that appearing Softneſs or Silkineſs of 
ſome Skins, that + Magdalen-look in ſome fine 


» 


+ The Look here meant is moſt frequen: ly expreſt by the 
beſt Painters in their Mogdalens ; in which, if there were no 
Tears on the Face, you would fee, by the humid Redneſs of 
the Skin, that ſhe had been weeping extremely. There is a 
very ſtrong Inſtance of this in a Magdalen by Le Brun, in one 
of the Churches at Paris; and ſeveral by Titian, in Italy ; the 
very belt of which is at the Barbrrigo Palace at Venice: In 
ſpeaking of which, Ro/a/ba hardly went too far, when ſhe 
ſaid, © It wept all cover ;” or (in the very Words ſhe uſed), 
Elle pleure juſqu* aux bouts de doix.“ 


SN Faces, 


one; the bright Brown giving a Luſtre to all the 
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Faces, after weeping ; that Brightneſs, as well as 
Tint, of the Hair ; that Luſtre of Health, that 


ſhines forth upon the Features; that Luminouſneſs 


that appears in ſome Eyes, and that fluid Fire, or 
Gliſtening, in others: Some of which are of a 
Nature ſo much ſuperior to the common Beauties 
of Color, that they make it doubtful whether they 
ſhould not have been ranked under a higher Claſs; 
and reſerved for the Expreſſion of the Paſſions; 
but I would willingly give every thing it's Due, 
and therefore mention them here; becauſe I think 
even the moſt doubtful of them belong partly to 
this Head, as well as partly to the other. 


' FORM takes in the Turn of each Part, as well 
as the Symmetry of the whole Body, even to the 
Turn of an Eyebrow, or the Falling of the Hair. 
I ſhould think too, that the Attitude, while fixt, 


| ought to be reckoned under this Article : By which 


I do not only mean the Poſture of the Perſon, 
but the Poſition of each Part; as the Turning of 
the Neck, the Extending of the Hand, the Placing 
of a Foot; and ſo on to the moſt minute Parti- 


culars. 


The general Cauſe of Beauty in the Form or 
Shape in both Sexes is a Proportion, or an Union 
and Harmony, & in all Parts of the Body. 


— 


$ Pulchritudo ecrporis apta compoſitione membrorum 
movet oculos ; & delectat hoc ipſo, quod inter ſe omnes par- 
tes quodam lepore cc wentiunt. Cicero de Off lib. 1. F. 91. 


The 


3 
The diſtinguiſhing Character of Beauty in the 


Female Form, is Delicacy and Softneſs; and in 
the Male, either apparent Strength, or Agility. 
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The fineſt Exemplars that can be ſeen for the 

former, is the Venus of Medici; and for the Two 

latter, the Hercules Farneſe and the Apollo Bel- 
vedere. 


5 


There is one thing indeed in the laſt of theſe 
Figures, which exceeds the Bounds of our preſent 
Enquiry ; what I have heard an Halian Artiſt call, 
11 foura umano; and what we may call the Tran- 
ſcendent, or Celeſtial *, *, *Tis ſomething diſtinct 


es 
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. 
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* This is mentioned, or „ at, by ſeveral of the R. 
man Writers: 


Humanam ſupra formam. Phearus, lib. 4. F. 23. 


Forma niſi in veras non cadit illa Deas. 
Ovid. Her. Epift. 18. 68. 


— Hoc zre, Ceres; hoc, lucida Gnoſſis: 

Illo Maia tholo; Venus hoc, non improba, ſaxo: 
Accipiunt vultus non indignata decoros 
Numina Statius, lib. 5, Sylv. 1. 235. 


In quiete viſa ſpecies viri majoris quam pro humans 
habitu, auguſtioriſque, Lay, lib. 8. F. 6. 


Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis; namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores : 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus ; aut ubi flavo 
Argentum, Pariuſve lapis, circumdatur auro, 

Virgil. Zn. 1. 593. 


Magnz mentis opus, 
— Currus, et equos, facieſque Deorum 
Alficere, — — Juvenal. Sat. 7. 68. 


from 
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from all human Beauty, and of a Nature greatly 


| ſuperior to it ; ſomething that ſeems like an Air of 


Divinity : Which is expreſt, or at leaſt is to be 

traced out, in but very few Works of the Artiſts ; 
and of which ſcarce any of the Poets have caught 
any Ray in their Deſcriptions (or perhaps even in 
their Imagination), except Homer and Virgil, 
among the Antients; and our Shakeſpear, and 
Milton, among the Moderns. | 


The Beauty of the mere human Form is much 
ſuperior to that of Color ; and it may be partly 
for this Reaſon, that 'when one is obſerving the 
fineſt Works of the Artiſts at Rome (where there 
is ſtill the nobleſt Collection of any in the World), 
one feels the Mind more ſtruck and more charmed 
with the, capital Statues, than with the Pictures of 
ws greateſt Maſters, 

One of the old Roman Poets, in . of a 
very handſome Man, who was Candidate for the 
Prize in ſome of the public Games, ſays, that 
he was much expected and much admired by all 
the Spectators, at his firſt Appearance z., but that, 
when he flung off his Robes, and diſcovered 
the whole Beauty of his mk all together, it 
was ſo ſuperior, that it quite * extinguiſhed the 


Beauties 
ſ hs 
"#® — — Arcada Parthenopzum 
Appellant. denſique cient cava murmura Cirei; 
Tandem 1 volueri ſuper agmina ſaltu 
Emicat; & torto chlamydem diffibulat auro; _ . | 
Efulſere 
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An 
Beauties they had before ſo much admired in his 
Face. 


J have often felt much the ſame Effect in view- 


ing the Venus 6f Medici, If you obſerve the Face 


only, it appears extremely beautiful ; but if you 
conſider all the other Elegances of her Make, the 
Beauty of her Face becomes leſs ſtriking, and is 
almoſt loſt in ſuch a Multiplicity of Charms. 


Whoever would learn what makes the Beauty 
of each Part of the human Body, may find it laid 
down, pretty much at large, by f Felibien ; or 

may 


0 . — 0 » 
— ä — _ ** 


— 


Efulſere artus, membrorumque omnis aperta eſt 
Lztitia ;- inſigneſque humeri, nec pectora nudis 
Deteriora genis ; latuitque in corpore vultus. 
| Statius Theb. 6. 573. 


+ In his Entretiens, vol. 2. p. 14—45. The chief of 
what he ſays there, on the Beauty of the different Parts of the 
Female Form, is as follows. 

That the Head ſhould be well rounded ; and look rather in- 
clining to ſmall than large. | 

The Forehead white, ſmooth, and open (not with the Hair 
prowing down too deep upon it) ; neither flat nor prominent, 

ut like the Head, well-rounded ; and rather ſmall in Pro- 
portion than large. | | 

The Hair, either bright, black, or brown; not thin, but 
full and waving ; and if it falls in moderate Curls, the better. 
The Black is particularly uſeful for ſetting off the Whiteneſs 
of the Neck and Skin. - ; 

The Eyes, black, cheſnut, or blue; clear, bright, and 
lively ; and rather large in Proportion than ſmall. 

The Eyebrows, well divided, rather full than thin; ſemicir- 
cular, and broader in the Middle than at the Ends; of a neat 
Turn, but not formal, | : 

The 


[ 16 ] 
may ſtudy it with more Pleaſure to himſelf, in the 
fineſt Pictures and Statues ; and I am forced to 

| | have 


uk. 


| 1 
The Cheeks ſhould not be wide; ſhould have a Degree of 

Plumpneſs, with the Red and White finely blended together; 

and ſhould look firm and ſoft. 278 | 

The Ear ſhould be rather ſmall than large ; well folded. 
and with an agreeable Tinge of Red, 

The No/e ſhould be placed fo as to divide the Face into 
Two equal Parts; ſhould be of a moderate Size, trait, and 
well-ſquared; though ſometimes a little Riſing in the Noſe, 
which is but juſt perceivable, may give a very graceful Look 
to it. 

The Month ſhould be ſmall; and the Lips, not of equal 
Thickneſs: They ſhould be well-turned, ſmall, ratber than 
groſs; ſoft, even to the Eye; and with a living Red in them. 
A truly pretty Mouth, is like a Roſe-bud that is beginning 

to blow. 

The Teeth ſhould be middle fized, white, well-ranged, 
and even. 

The Chin, of a moderate Size; white, ſoft, and agreeably 
rounded, | Ps 

The Nec ſhould be white, trait, and of a ſoft, eaſy, and 
flexible Make, rather long than ſhort ; leſs above, and en- 
creaſing gently toward the Shoulders: The Whiteneſs and 
Delicacy of its Skin ſhould be continued, or rather go on im- 

roving, to the Boſom. 

The Skis in general ſhould be white, properly tinged with 
Red ; with an apparent Softneſs, and a Look of thriving 
Health in it. 

The Shoulders ſhould be white, gently ſpread, and with a 
much ſofter _— of Strength, than in thoſe of Men. 

The Arm ſhould be white, round, firm, and ſoft; and 
more particularly ſo from the Elbow to the Hands. 
The Hand ſhould unite inſenſibly with the Arm; juſt as it 

does in the Statue of the Venus of Medici, They ſhould be 
long, and delicate; and even the Joints and nervous Parts of 
them ſhould be without either any Hardneſs or Drineſs. 

The Fingers ſhould be fine, long, round, and ſoft; ſmall, 
and leſſening toward the Tips of them: And the Nails long, 
rounded at the Ends, and pellucid. 


3 The 


07) 

have recourſe to them ſo often, becauſe in Life 
we commonly ſee but a ſmall Part of the human 
Body; moſt of it being either diſguiſed, or altered, 
by what we call Dreſs. 

I was acquainted, for ſome Years, with a Lady 
who has as pretty a made Head and Neck as can 
be conceived ; and never knew any thing of the 
Matter, till I happened one Morning to catch her 
at her Toilet, before ſhe had deformed herfelf by 
putting on her Headcloaths, 


If that beautiful round Oak, with fo fine and 
ſtrait a Body, had a Tent or ſloping Building, 
coming down from the Top of its Trunk to the 

Ground, all round it, and Two or Three Sheets 
flung over the greateſt Parc of its Head, we 
ſhould ſcarce be able to know, whether it was a 
beautiful Tree or not: And ſuch is the circling 
Hoop, that the Women wear in ſome Countries 
and the vaſt Wad of Linen, that they carry upon 
their Head in others, | 


—— 


The Beſom ſhoc'd be white, and charming; and the Breaſts 
equal in Roundneis, Whiteneſs, and Firmneſs; neither too 
much elevated, nor too much depreſt ; riſing gently, and very 
diſtinctly ſeparated ; in one Word, juſt like thoſe of the Vena: 
of Medici. ; 

The Sides ſhould be long, and the Hips wider than the 
Shoulders; and ſhould turn off as they do in the ſame Venus; 
and go down — and leſlening gradually to the Knee. 

The Knee ſhould be even, and well-rounded ; the Legs 
ſtrait, but varied by a proper Rounding of the more fleſhy 
Part of them; and the Feet finely turned, white and little. 
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The old Heathens uſed to cover the fineſt Sta- 
tues of their Gods all over with long Robes, on 


their greateſt Feſtivals: What a Figure would the | 


Venus of Medici, or the Apollo Belvedere, make, 


in ſuch : a Dreſs? 


I don't, to this Day, know, whether the fa- 
mous Lady of Loretio be well or ill ſhaped; for, 
though I have ſeen her ſeveral times, I have never 
ſeen her without a ſort of Hoop-petticoat, very 
much ſtiffened with Pearls and Jewels, and reach- 
ing all down her Body ; quite from her Neck, to 
her Feet. Queen Elizabeth might have been well- 
ſhaped to as little Purpoſe, or ill-ſhaped with as 
much Security, in the vaſt Fardingal and pufft 
Robes, that we generally ſee her ſwell'd out with, 
in her Pictures. 


And we do not only thus, in a great meaſure, 
hide Beauty; but even injure, and kill it, by ſome 
Parts of our Dreſs. A Child is no ſooner born 
into the World, than it is bound up, almoſt as 
firmly as an old Egyptian Mummy, in ſeveral 
Folds of Linen. It is in vain for him to give all the 
Signs of Diſtreſs that Nature has put in his Power, 


to ſhew how much he ſuffers whilſt. they are thus 


impriſoning his Limbs ; or all the Signs of Joy, 
every time they are ſet at Liberty. In a few Mi- 
nutes, the old Witch, who preſides over his in- 
firmeſt Days, fails to tormenting him afreſh, and 
winds him up again in his deſtined Confinement. 
When he comes to be dreſt like a Man, he has 

Liga- 
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Ligatures applied to his Arms, Legs, and Middle, 
in ſhort, all over him ; to prevent the natural Cir- 
culation of his Blood, and make him leſs active 
and healthy; and if it be a Child of the tenderer 
Sex, ſhe muſt be bound yet more ſtreightly about the 
Waiſt and Stomach ; to acquire a Diſproportion, 
that Nature never meant in her Shape. I have 
heard a very nice Critic in Beauty ſay, that he was 
never well acquainted with any Woman in Exg- 
land, that was not in ſome Degree crooked; and 
I have often heard another Gentleman, that has 
been much in Africa, and the Indies, aſſert, that 
he never ſaw any black Woman, that was crooked. 
The Reafon no doubt is, that they keep to Na- 
ture; Whereas our Ladies chuſe to be ſha by 
the Stay maker. 


THE Two other conſtituMt Parts of Beauty 
are, Expreſſion and Grace : The former of which, 
is common to all Perſons and Faces; and the latter, 
is to be met with but in very few. 


BY Expreſſion, I mean the Expreſſion of the 
Paſſions ; the Turns and Changes of the Mind, 
ſo far as they are made viſible to the Eye, by our 


Looks or Geſtures. 


Tho' the Mind appears principally in the Face, 
and Attitudes of the Head ; yet every Part almoſt 
of the human Body, on ſome Occaſion or other, 

D 2 may 
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may become expreſſive, Thus the languiſhing 
Hanging of the Arm, or the vehement Exertion 
of it; the Pain expreſt by the Fingers of one of 
the Sons in the famous Group of Laocoon, and in 
the Toes of the dying Gladiator. But this again 
is often loſt among us by our Dreſs ; and indeed 
is of the leſs Concern, becauſe the Expreſſion of 
the Paſſions paſſes chiefly in the Face, which we 
(by good Luck) have not as yet concealed. 


The Parts of the Face in which the Paſſions 
moſt frequently make their Appearance, are the 
Eyes, and Mouth ; but from the Eyes, they dif- 
fuſe themſelves (very ſtrongly) about the Eyebrows z 
as, in the ather Caſe, they appear often in the Parts | 
all round the Mouth. 


Philoſophers may diſpute as much as they pleaſe, 
about the Seat of the Soul ; but, where: ever it re- 
ſides, I am ure that it ſpeaks in the Eyes. 


I do not know, whether J have not injured the 
Eyebrows, in making them only Dependants on 
the Eye ; for they, eſpecially in lively Faces, have, 
as it were, a Language of their own ; and are ex- 
tremely varied, according to the different Senti- 
ments and Paſſions of the Mind. 


I have. ſometimes obſerved a Degree of Diſ- 
pleaſure in a Lady's.Eyebrow, when ſhe had Ad- 
dreſs enough not to let it appear in her Eyes; and 

at other times have diſcovered ſo much of her 
| Thoughts, 


n 
I Thoughts, in the Line juſt above her 8 
that ſhe has been amazed how any body could tell 
what paſſed in her Mind, and as ſhe 3 7 
diſcovered by her F 58. ſo particularty and 
ſtinctly. 


999 


Homer makes the Eyebrows the Seat of $ Ma- 
jeſty, Virgil of Dejection, Horace of || Mo- 
deſty, and Juvenal of * Pride; and I queſtion 
whether every one of the Paſſions is not aſſigned, 
by one or other of the Poets, to the ſame Part. 


If you would rather have Authorities from the 
Writers of honeſt Proſe, Le Brun (who publiſhed 
a very pretty Treatiſe, to ſhew how the Paſſions 
affect the Face and Features) ſays, that the princi- 


$ H, xa XJ@vs101v e opt veuge Kegrity* 
Aud pott d” apa, 74174; ue eff Mg 
Ky]os *. Aan. o Hhνð,I⁊ d AN 9 

4. 530. 

It was from this Paſſage that Phidi ias borrowed — the Ideas 
of that Majeſty which de had expreſſed ſo ſtrongly in his 
famous Statue of the Jupiter Olympius; and Horace, pro- 
'bably, his — Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. Lib. 3. Od. 1.8. 


+ Frons læta parum, & dejecto lumina vultu. 
; Virgil. nu. 6. $63. 
| Deme ſupercilio nubem ; plerumque modeſtus 
Occupat obſcuri ſpeciem. — Horat. lib. 1. Epift. 18. 95: 
Malo Venuſinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum ; ſi cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande ſupercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 
Juvenal. Sat. 6. 168. 
It is hence that the Romans uſed the Word ſupercilioſus (as 
we do from them the Word ſupercilious for proud and arro- 


Sant Perſons, oe 
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pal Seat of them is in the Eyebrows; and old 
Pliny had faid + much the ſame Thing, fo many | 
hundred Years before him. 


 Hitherto I have ſpoken only of FR Paſſions in 
general: We will now conſider a little, if you 
pleaſe, which of them add to Beauty; and which 


of them take from it. 


I believe we may ſay, in general, that all the tender 
and kind Paſſions add to Beauty ; and all the cruel 
and unkind ones, add to Deformity : And it is on 
this Account that Good-nature may, very juſtly, be 
aid to be the beſt Feature even in the fineſt 


80 Face. wat 


| | Mr. Pope has included the vrincipal P Paſſions of 
each Sort, in Two very pretty Lines : 


Love, Hope, and Foy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling Train; 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain. 


| The former of which, naturally give an additional 
Luſtre and Enlivening to Beauty; as the latter 
are too apt to fling a Gloom and Cloud over it. 


— _ _ * * — 


+ Frons triſtitiæ, 13 clementiæ, ſeveritatis index: 
in aſcenſu ejus ſupercilia, & pariter, & alternè mobilia; & in 
tis, pars animi. [His] negamus ; annuimus. Hæc maximè 
indicant faſtum. Superbia alicubi conceptaculum, ſed hic 
ſedem habet: in corde naſcitur; hic ſubit, hic pendet. Pia. 
Nat. Hift, lib. 11. 32 37. 
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Yet in theſe, and all the other Paſſions, I do 

not know whether Moderation may not be, in a 

great meaſure, the Rule of their Beauty; almoſt 

as far as Moderation in Actions is the Rule of 
Virtue, 


Thus an exceſſive Joy may be too boiſterous in 
the Face to be pleaſing; and a Degree of Grief, 
in ſome Faces, and on fame Occaſions, may be 
extremely beautiful, 


Some Degrees of Anger, Shame, Surprize, 
Fear, and Concern, are beautiful ; but all Exceſs 
is hurtful, and all Exceſs ugly. | 

L 

Dulneſs, Auſterity, Impudence, Pride, Aﬀec- 
tation, Malice, and Envy, are, I believe, always 
ugly. , 

The fineſt Union of Paſſions, that I have ever 
obſerved in any Face, conſiſted of a juſt Mixture 
of Modeſty, Senſibility, and Sweetneſs ; each of 
which, when taken ſingly, is very pleaſing ; but 
when they are all blended together, in ſuch a man- 
ner as either to enliven or correct each other, 
they give almoſt as much Attraction, as the 


Paſſions are capable of adding to a very pretty 
Face. 


The prevailing Paſſion in the Venus of Medici 
is Modeſty : It is expreſt by each of her Hands, 
in her Looks, and in the Turn of her Head. 

And 


[24] 
And by the way, I queſtion whether one of the 
chief Reaſons, why Side-faces pleaſe one more than 
Full ones, may not be from the former having 


more of the Air of Modeſty than the latter. 


However that be, this is certain, that the beſt 
Artiſts uſually chuſe to give a Side-face, rather 
than a Full one; in which Attitude, the Turn of 
the Neck too has more Beauty, . and the Paſſions 
more Activity and Force. Thus, as to Hatred 
and Affection in particular, the Look that was 
formerly ſuppoſed to carry an Infection with it 
from malignant Eyes, was a ſlanting Regard; like 

that which Milton gives to Satan &, when he is 
viewing the Happineſs of our firſt Parents in Pa- 
radiſe; and the Faſcination, or Stroke of Love, 
is moſt uſually, I believe, conveyed, at firſt, in 


2 Side-glance, 


It is owing to the great Force of Pleaſingneſs 


which attends all the kinder Paſſions; ** That 
Lovers do not only ſeem, but are really - more 


beautiful to each other, than they are to the reſt 
of the World; becauſe, when they are together, 
the moſt pleaſing Paſſions are more frequently ex- 
erted in each of their Faces, than they are in either 
before the reſt of the World. There is then (as 
a certain French Writer very well expreſſes it) A 


Soul upon their Countenances,”” which does not 


 Ey'd them aſkance. 


$ Aſide the Devil tura'd 
For Envy; yet, with jealous Leer mhlign, 
* Loft B. 4. $04. 


| appear 
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when they are abſent from each other ; or ; 
hen they are together, converſing with other 
Perk that-are indifferent co them, l 
a Reſtraint upon their Features. 7 


I dare fay you begin to ſee the Preference, that 
the Beauty of the Paſſions has over the Two Parts 
of Beauty firſt- mentioned; and if any one was not 
thoroughly convinced of it, I ſhould beg him to 
conſider a little the following Particulars ; of which 
every body muſt have met with ſeveral Inſtances, - 
in their Life: time. 


That there is a great deal of Difference in the 
ſame Face, according as the Perſon is in a' better 
or worſe Humour, or in a greater or leſs Degree of 
Livelineſs. 


That the beſt Complexion, the fineſt Features, 
and the exacteſt Shape, without any thing of the 
Mind expreſt on the Face, is as inſipid and un- 
moving, as the waxen Figure of the fine Ducheſs 
of Richmond in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


That a Face without any good Feature in it, 
and with a very mdifferent Complexion, ſhall have 

very taking Air; from the Senſibility of the 
Eyes, the general good-humoured Turn of the 
Look, and perhaps a little agreeable Smile abour . 
the Mouth. And theſe Three Things, I be- 
tieve, would go a great way toward accounting for 
the Je ne ſtai quoi, or that incxplicable Pleaſing- 


* 


261 
neſs of the Face (as they chuſe to call it), which 
is ſo often talked of, and ſo little underſtood ; as 
the greater Part, and perhaps all the reſt of it, 
would fall under the laſt Article, that of Grace. 


I once knew a very fine Woman; who was ad- 
mired by every body that ſaw her, and ſcarce loved 
by any body. This Ineffectualneſs of all her 
Beauties was occaſioned by a Want of the pleaſing 
Paſſions in her Face, and an Appearance of the 
diſpleaſing ones; particularly, thoſe of Pride and 
II- nature. Nero, of old, ſeems * to have had this 
unpleaſing Sort of Handſomeneſs, and probably from 
much the fame Cauſe; the Goodneſs of his Fea- 
tures being overlaid by the Uglineſs of the Paſfions 
that appeared on his Face, | | 


The fineſt Eyes in the World, with an Exceſs 
of Malice or Rage in them, will grow as ſhocking 
as they are in that fine Face of Meduſa, on the 
famous Seal in the Croxzi Family at Rome, 


Thus you ſee, that the Paſſions can give Beau- 
ty, without the Aſſiſtance of Color or Form; and 
take it away, where they have united the moſt 
ttrongly to give it: And it was this that made me 
aſſert, at firſt, that this Part of Beauty was fo ex- 
tremely ſuperior to the. other Two, 


8 * 
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* Suetoniur, in his Life of that Emperor, ſays, « That he 
had a Look which might rather be called handſome-than 
© pleafing;” Valtu, pulchro magis quam venuſto. Cap. 51. 


This, 
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This, by the way, may help us to account for 
the Juſtneſs of what Pliny aſſerts in ſpeaking of 
the famous Statue of Laocoon and his Two Sons: 
He ſays, It was the fineſt Piece of Art in Rome; 
and * to be preferred to all the other Statues and 
Pictures, of which they had ſo noble a Collection 


in his time. It had no Beauties of Color, to vie 


with the Paintings; and other Statyes there (as the 
Apollo Belvedere, and the Venus of Medici, in par- 
ticular) were as finely proportioned as the Las- 


preſſion, even than thoſe fine ones; and it muſt be 
on that Account alone, that it could have been pre- 
ferable to them, and all the reſt, | 


Before I quit this Head, I would juſt remind 
you of Two things that I have mentioned before: 
That the chief Rule of the Beauty of the Paſſions, 
is Moderation; and that the Part in which they 
appear moſt ſtrongly, is the Eyes, It is there thac 
Love holds all his tendereſt Language : It is there 
that Virtue commands, Modeſty charms, Joy enli- 
vens, Saxrow engages, and Inclination fires the Hearts 
of the Beholders : It is there that even Fear, and 
Anger, and Confuſion, can be charming. But all 
theſe, to be charming, muſt Be kept within their 
due Bounds and Limits; for too ſullen an Appear- 
ance of Virtue, a violent and proſtitute Swell of 


Me... » 


Sicut in Laocoonte, qui eſt in Titi Imperatoris damo ; 
opus, omnibus et picturæ et ſtatuariæ artis præ ferendum. 
Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 36. cap. 5. 
| E 2 Paſſion, 
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coon : But this had a much greater Variety of Ex- 
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Paſſion, a ruſtic, and overwhelming Modeſty, a 
deep Sadneſs, or too wild and jimpetuous a Joys 
become all either PT or een | 


THE laſt finiſhing and nobleſt Part of Beauty 


is Grace which every body is accuſtomed to ſpeak 


of as a thing * inexplicable 3 and, in a great mea- 
ſure, I believe, it is ſo. We knaw that the Soul 
is, but we ſcarce know what it is; every Judge of 
Beauty can point out Grace; but no one that I 
n. „ 


Grace often depends, an ſome very little Inci- 
dents in a fine Face; and in Actions, it conſiſts 
more in the manner of doing things, than in the 
things themſelves. It is perpetually varying its 
Appearances, and is therefore much more difficult 
to be conſidered, than any thing faxt and ſteady, 
While you look upon one, it ſteals from under the 
Eye of the Obſerver; and is ſucceeded perhaps by 
another, that flits away as ſoon, and as | ** 
n 


2 Decarum eden arcanum, atque fclicitas ; ; cujus ef- 
feftum in multis videmus quotidie ; cauſam vers reddere 
nemo poteſt. Eraſmus in his Pbilbabxut. 

Mrace thought it ſo far from being explicable, that he 
does not even venture to give it any Name, in ſome very 
pretty Lines of his on this Subject. 

Quo fugit Venus, heu! qugve Color? Decens 
Quo motus ? Quid habes *. illius, 


Due ſpirabat amores, - 
Qy# me ſyrpuexat miki! — L. 4. Od. 13. ” 
15 
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It is on this Account that Grace is better to be 
ſtudied in Corregio's, Guide's, and RaphaePs Pic- 

tures, than in real Life, Thus, for Inſtance, if 1 


wanted to diſcover what it is that makes Anger 
graceful, in a Set of Features full of the greateſt 
Sweetnelſs ; I ſhould rather endeavour to find it out 
in Guido's St. Michael, than in Mrs. P* 778 
Face, if that ever had any Anger in it; becauſe, 
in the pictured Angel, one has full Leiſure to con- 
ſider itz but, in the living one, it would be too 
tranſient and _— — VE 
ſteady Obſervation. | 


But though one cannot punctually ſay what 
Grace is, we may point out the Parts and Things 
in W 1 apt to appear. | 


The chief Deelling- -place of Grace is about the 
Mouth ; though, at times, it may viſit every Limb 
or Part of the Body. But the Mouth is the chief 
Seat of Grace; as much as the chief Seat for the 
Beauty of the Paſſions is in the Eyes. 7 

In a very graceful Face, by which I do not ſo 
much mean a majeſtic, as a ſoft and pleaſing one, 
there is now-and-then (for no Part of Beauty is 
either ſo engaging, or ſo uncommon) a certain 


cm 


—_Cb_ 


Thus when the French uſe the Expreſſion of ane bouche 
fort gracieu/e, they mean it properly of Grace; but when 
they fay, des yeux tres gracieux, it then falls' to the Share of 
the Paflions ; and means kind or favourable. 


— | Dielici- 


—— — N 
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Delieiouſneſs that almoſt always lives about the 
Mouth, in ſomething not quite enough to be called 
a Smile, but rather an Approach toward one; 
which varies gently about the different Lines there, 
like a little fluttering Cupid; and perhaps ſome- 
times diſcovers a little Dimple, that after juſt light- 
ening upon you diſappears, and appears again by 
Fits. This I take to be one of the moſt pleaſing 
Sorts of Grace of any; but you will underſtand 
what I mean by your own Memory, better than ' 
by any Expreſſions I could ny uſe to de- 

ſcribe it. 8 


The Grace of Attitudes may belong to the Po- 
fition of each Part, as well as to the Carriage or 
Diſpoſition of the whole Body; but how much 
more it belongs to the Head, than to any other 
Part, may be ſeen in the Pieces of the moſt cele- 
brated Painters; and particularly, in thoſe of Guido; 
who has been rather too laviſh in beſtowing this 
Beauty on almoſt all his fine Women, whereas 


Nature has given it in ſo high a Degree but to very 


few. 


The Turns of the Neck are extremely capable 
of Grace; and are very eaſy to be obſerved, and 
very difficult to be accounted for. 'F £1 


How much of this Grace may belong to the 
Arms and Feet, as well as to the Neck and Head, 
may be ſeen in dancing ; but it is not only in gen- 


| eel — that a very pretty Woman will be 


2 graceful; 
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graceful z and Ovid (who was ſo great a Maſter in 
all the Parts of Beauty) had very good Reaſon for 
ſaying“, That when Venus, to pleaſe her Gallant, 
imitated the hobbling Gait of her Huſband, her 
very Lameneſs had a great deal of Prettineſs and 
Grace in it. 


«« Every + Motion of a graceful Woman (ſays 
another Writer of the ſame Age) is full of Grace.“ 
She deſigns nothing by it perhaps, and may even 
not be ſenſible of it herſelf ; and indeed ſhe ſhould 
not be fo too much; for the Moment that any 
Geſture or Action appears to be affected, it ceaſes 
to be graceful. 


Horace and Virgil ſeem to extend Grace 
ſo far, as to the Flowing of the Hair; and 
| 8 Tis 


— 


' ® Nec Venus oranti (neque enim Dea mollior ulla ed) 
Ruſtica Gradivo difkciliſve fait ; 
Ah quories laſciva pedes riſiſſe mariti 
Dicitur, & duras arte vel igne manus ! 
Marte palam, ſimulat Vulcanum : imitata decebat: 
Multaque cum forma gratia miſta fuit. 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi, 2. 5704 
+ Illam, quicquid agit, quoquò veſtigia vertit, 
Com ponit furtim tubſequiturque decor. 
Tibullus, lib. 4. El. 2. 8. 
Crine decorum.— Horace, lib. 1. Od. 32. 12. 
Intonſoſque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos. Id. Eped. 15. 9. 5 
Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur ; mollique ſluentm 
Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque implicat auro : 
Lela ſonant humeris. Haud illo ſegnior ibat 
Kuen: ; tantum egregio decus enitet ore. 
f Virgii. Es. 4. 1 2 
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$ 9 ibullss, even to the Dreſs. of his Miſtreſs 3. but 
then he aſſigns it more to her Manner of putting 
on, and appearing in whatever ſhe wears, than to 
the Dreſs itſelf, It is true, there is another wicked 
Paet, who. has ſaid (with much leſs Decency); © that 
% Dreſs is the better Half of the Woman.“ 


There are Two very diſtinct (and as it were oppo+ 
ſite) Sorts of Grace; the Majeſtic, and the Familiar 
I ſhould have called the latter by the Name of Pleaſ- 
ing, had not I been afraid of a Tautology ; for Grace 
is Pleaſingneſs itſelf : The former belongs chiefly 
to the very fine Women; and the latter, to the 
very pretty ones ; that is the more commanding, 
and this the more delightful and engaging. The 
Grecian Painters and Sculptors uſed to expreſs the 
former maſt ſtrongly in the Looks and Attitudes of 
their Minerva s; and the latter, in thoſe of Venus. 


| Xenophon, i in his Choice of Hercules (or, at leaſt; 
the excellent Tranſlator of that Piece), has made 
juſt the ſame Diſtinction in the {HA of 


a et. At as. 


And again of the ſame; 

Qs humeroſque co ſimilis: namque ipſe decoram 
Cxſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventz 
Purpureum, & latos oculis afflarat honores. E. 1. 59m. 
< Sen ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis; 

Seu comſit, comtis eſt veneranda comis: 
Urit, ſeu Tyria voluit procedere palla ; 

Urit, ſeu nivea candida veſte venit: 
Talis in æterno felix Vertumnus Olympo 

Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. : 
Tibullus, lib. 4+ El. 2. 14: 


'® wo—— Pars minima ct ip puella ſui, Ovid. 
ay Wiſdog 
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Wiſdom and Pleaſure; the former of which he 
deſcribes as moving on to that young Hero, with 
the majeſtic Sort of Grace; and the latter, with the 
familiar. - 5 | 


Graceful, — each with different Grace they move ; 
This ftriking ſacred Awe, that ſofter winning Love v. 


The ſtrongeſt Examples of each kind that I ever 

remember to have ſeen, was Lady S8 *, for 

the majeſtic ſort of Grace; Lady R * , for the 

familiar; and Mrs. B. *, for each, at differ- 

ent times; and ſometimes for both of them united 
and blended together. 


But not to have you imagine, that I am inclined 
to confipe this Part of Beauty only: to:Perfons of 
Quality and Diſtinction; 1 ſhall juſt add, that we 
meet it, not unfrequently, even on the Stage; 
and particularly, in that fort of Dances which are 
meant to expreſs Characters and Paſſions ; and in 
which you may caſily recollect how much Comargo 
excelled, for the nobler ſort of Grace; and Foſſa- 
nine, for the more tender and pathetic. t 


There is no Poet I have ever read, who ſeems 
to me to underſtand this Part of Beauty ſo well 
as our own Milton. He ſpeaks of theſe Two 
forts of Grace, very diſtinctly; and gives the 


1 "ER _—_— — "— 
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* Choice of Hercules, St. 3. 
F Ma- 


— 
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Majeſtic to his Adam, and both the Familiar 


and Majeſtic to Eve; but the latter in a leſs De- 


gree than the former: In doing which he might 
either be. led by his own excellent Judgment, or 
poſſibly might have an Eye to whar is faid by 
+ Cicero, in ſpeaking on this Subject. 


8 


* 'Two of far nobler Shape, ercct and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native Honour clad, 
In naked Majeſty, ſeem'd Lords of all; 
And worthy ſeem'd. For in their Looks divine 
The Image of their glorions Maker ſhone : 
Truth, Wifdom, Sanctitude ſevere and pure; 
Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac'd ; 
Whence truc Authority in Men : Though both 
Not equal, as their Sex not equal, ſeem'd. | 
For Contemplation he, and Valour, form'd; 
For Soſtneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive Grace, 
Milton's Parad. Lyft, 5B. 4. 298. 


I eſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 

Under a Plantain ; yet methought leſs fair, 

Leſs winning ſoſt, leſs amiably mild, 

Than that ſmooth watry Image. — 

(Eve, of Adam and herſelf.) 13, v. 480 


— Her heav'nly F orm 
Angelic, but more ſoft and feminine; 
Her graceful Innocence; her ev'ry Air 


Of Gelture, or leaſt 6 — B. 9. 461. 
Grace was in all her Steps: Heav'n, in her Eye; 
In ev'ry Geſlure Dignity, and Love. B. 8. 489. 


Speaking, or mute, all Comelineſs and Grace 
Attends thee ; and each Word, cach Motion, forms. 
Ib. v. 223. 


It is obſervable, that in each of the Three laſt Paſſages, Million 
ſeems to have had thoſe Lines of Tibullus in his * ; 
Illam, quicquid agit, quoquo veſtigia vertit, 

Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor. 


+ Venuſtatem, mul iebrem ducere debemus; dignitatem, 


Though 


virilem. Cicero de Offic, lib. 1. 130. 
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Though Grace is ſo difficult to be accounted for 
in general; yet I have obſerv'd Two particular 
things, which (I think) hold univerſally in rela- 
tion to it. 


The Firſt is: ©* That there is no Grace, with- 
« cut Motion ;** by which I mean, without ſome 
genteel or pleaſing Motion, either of the whole 
Body, or of ſome Limb, or, at leaſt, of ſome 
Feature. And it may be hence, that Lord Bacon 
(and, perhaps, Horace), * call Grace, by the Name 
of decent Motion; juſt as if _ were equivalent 
Terms. 


Virgil in one Place points out the Majeſty of 

Juno, and in another the graceful Air of Apollo +, 
by only ſaying, that they move; and poſſibly he 
means no more, when he makes the Motion of 
Venus S the principal thing, by which Æneas diſ- 


— 


* In 3 that of Favour is more than that of Colour; 
and that of gracious and decent Motion, more than that of 
Favour. Lord Bacen's Works, Vol. 3. p. 362. 


Quo fugit Venus, heu ! quove color? Decens 
Quo motus ? (For fo, I think, this Paſſage ſhould be 


read ; becauſe the Epithet of graceful, cannot belong to Co- 
tour) —— Horace, lib. 4. Od. 13. 18. ; 


+ Aſt ego, que divim incedo regina -—— Ax. 1. 46. 
Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur, — En. 4. 147. 
& Dixit; & avertens roſca cervice refulſit; 

Ambroſiæque come divinum vertice odorem 


Spiravere : pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos ; , 
Er vera inceſſu patuit Dea. Ille ubi matrem 


Agnovit, &. — u. i. 406. 
| F 2 covers 
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covers her under all her Diſguiſe; though the Com- 


mentators, as uſual, would fain find out a more 
dark and myſterious Meaning for it. 


All the beft Statues are repreſented as in ſome 
Action, or Motion; and the moſt graceful Statue 
in the World (the Apollo Belvedere) is ſo much fo, 
that when one faces it at à little Diſtance, one is 
altnoſt apt to imagine, that he is Py going to 
move on ung you. 


All aſt Heads, even in the Portraits of the 
beſt Painters, are in Motion ; and very ſtrongly in 
thoſe of Guido in particular ; which,. as you may 
remember, are all either caſting their Looks up 
toward Heaven, or down toward the Ground, or 
ſide-way, as regarding fome Object. A Head 
that is quite unactive, and flung flat upon the 
Canvas (like the Faces on Medals after the Fall of 
the Roman Empire, or the Gothic Heads before 
the Revival of the Arts) will be fo far from having 
any Grace, that it will not even have any Life 
in it. 


The Second Obſervation is: That there can 
<« be no Grace, with Impropriety; or, in other 
Words, that nothing can be graceful, that is not 
adapted to — Characters of the Perſon. 


The Graces of a little lively Beauty would be- 
come ungraceful in a Character of Majeſty; as 
the majeſtic Airs of an Empreſs would quite de- 
ſtroy 
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ſtroy the Prettineſs of the former. The-Vivacity 
that adds a Grace to Beauty in Youth, would give 
an additional Deformity to old Age ; and the very 
ſame Airs, which would be charming on ſome Oc- 
cations, may be quite ſhocking when extremely 
miſ-timed, or-extremely W 


This inſeparable Union of Propriety and Grace 


ſeems to have been the general Senſe of Mankind; 
as we may gueſs from the * Languages of ſeveral 
Nations; in which ſome Words that anſwer to our 
Proper or Becoming, are uſed indifferently for 
Beautiful or Graceful. | 


And yet I cannot think (as ſome ſeem inclined 
to do), that Grace- conliſts entirely in Propriety ; 
becauſe Propriety is a thing eaſy. enough to be un- 
derſtood, and Grace (after all we can ſay about it) 
very difficult, Propriety therefore and Grace are 
no more one and the ſame thing, than Grace and 
Motion are: *Tis true, it cannot ſubſiſt without 
either; but then there ſeems to be ſomething elſe, 
what I cannot explain, and what I do not know 
that ever any body has explained, that goes to the 
Compoſition 5 and which poſſibly may give its 
greateſt Force and Plcalingnets, 


* 


1 


* Thus, among the Greeks, the Words esc and Karr, 
and among the Romans, Pulchrum and Decens, or Decorum, 
are uſed indifferently tor one another, 


What- 
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Whatever are the Cauſes of it, this is certain, 
that Grace is the chief of all the conſtituent Parts 
of Beauty; and fo much fo, that it ſeems to be the 
only one which is abſolutely and univerſally ad- 
mired : All the reſt are only relative. One likes a 
brunette Beauty better than a fair one ; I may love 
a little Woman, and you a large one, beſt ; a Perſon 
of a mild Temper will be fond of the gentler Paſſions 
in the Face, and one of a bolder Caſt may chuſe 
to have more Vivacity and more vigorous Paſſions 
expreſt there: But Grace is found in few, and is 


pleaſing to all. 


Grace, like Poetry, muſt be born with a Perſon ; ; 
and is never, Rs to be ed by Art. 


The moſt celebrated of all the antient Painters, 
was Apelles; and the moſt celebrated of all the 


Modern, Raphael: And 'tis remarkable, that the 


diſtinguiſhing Character of each of them was Grace. 
Indeed, that alone could have given them ſo high 
a Pre-eminence over all their other Competitors. 


Grace has nothing to do with the loweſt Part 
of Beauty, or Color; very little with Shape, and 
very much with the Paſſions; for it is ſhe who 
gives their higheſt Zeſt, and the moſt delicious 
Part of their Pleaſingneſs to the Expreſſions of each 


of them. 


All the other Parts of Beauty are pleaſing in ſome 
Degree, but Grace is Pleaſingneſs itſelf ; and the 
2 old 
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old Romans in general ſeem to have had this No- 
tion of it; as may be inferred from the ariginal 
Import“ of the Names which they uſed for this 
Part of Beauty. | 


The Greeks, as well as the Romans, mult have © 
been of this Opinion; when, in ſettling their My- 
thology, they made the Graces the conſtant At- 
tendants of Venus, or the Cauſe of Love; and, 
in Fact, there is nothing cauſes Love ſo generally, 
and fo irreſiſtibly, as Grace. *Tis like the Ceſtus 
of the ſame Goddeſs, which was ſuppoſed to com- 
prehend + every thing that was winning and en- 

gaging 


* Gratia, from gratus, or pleaſing ; and decor, from decent, 
or becoming. 
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Homer, Il. E. 223. 


She ſaid; with Awe divine, the Queen of Love 
Obey'd the Siſter and the Wife of Fowe : 
And from her fragrant Breaft the Zone unbrac'd, 
With various Skill and high Embroid'ry grac'd. 
In this was ev'ry Art, and ev'ry Charm, 
To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond Love, the gentle Vow, the gay Deſire, 
The kind Deceit, the ſtill reviving Fire, 
Perſuaſive Speech, and more perſuaſive Sighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and Eloquence of Eyes. 
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gaging in it; and beſide all, to oblige the Heart 
to Love, by a ſecret and inexplicable Force, like 
that of ſome magic Charm. 


AS Cxirto pauſed here, both Mil Estrus and 
TrmanTHEs thanked him for his Account of a 


thing, which they had never heard fo far accounted 
for before ; and the latter added, that in his Divi- 


ſion of the Parts which conſtitute Beauty, he, at 
firſt, thought him guilty of an Omiſſion, in not 
adding a Fifth, that of Motion. Cx ir ſaid, that 


he had not forgot that, but thought it was compre- 


— 


This on her Hand the Cyprian Goddeſs laid; 
Take this, and with it all thy Wiſh, ſhe ſaid: 
With Smiles ſhe took the Charm; and ſmiling preſt 


The pow'rful Cœſus to her ſnowy Breaſt. 
| Pope, Il. 14 236. 


La Mute's Imitation of the ſame Paſſage, is extremely good 
too z though he adds a French Flouriſh at the End of it. 


Ce tiſſu, le ſimbole & la cauſe a la fois 

Du pouvoir de I amour, du charme de ſes loix. 
Elle enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touche; 
D' un ſourire enchanteur, elle anime la bouche: 
Paſſionne la voix, en adoucit les ſons 

Prete ces tours heureux, plus forts que les raiſons : 
Inſpire, pour toucher, ces tendres ſtratagemes; 
Ces refus attirans, l' ecueil des ſages memes : 

Et la nature enfin y voulut renfermer 

Tout ce qui perſuade, & ce qui fait aimer. 

En prenant ce tiiſu, que Venus lui preſente, 
Junon n' etoit que belle, elle devient charmante. 
Les graces, & les ris, les plaiſirs, & les jeux, 

Surpris cherchent Venus; doutent qui I' eſt des deux: 
L' Amour meme trompe, trouve Junon plus belle; 
Et, fon arc aa main, deja vole apres elle, 


hended 
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hended under the other Heads. For all gentecl 
Motion (fays he), as I have been ſo lately mention- 
ing, falls under the Article of Grace; whence Ho- 
race calls it by it's true Name of graceful Motion 
and common Motions are only ſo many Variations 
of the Attitude, or Poſition of the particular Parts 
of the Body, and Features of the Face : The more 
ſignificant of which, belong to the Article of the 
Paſſions; and the leſs ſignificant, may be compre- 
hended under that of mere Form or Figure. And 
now I mention Horace, added he, tis obſervable 
enough, that he, and the other Roman Authors, 
have diſtin Names for each of my Four conſti- 
tuent Parts of Beauty, which the Commentators 
and Diftionary-writets have been ſometimes too 
apt to miſtake for Names of Beauty in general. 
Thus for the Firſt they uſe the Word, Color; for 
the Second, Forma ; for the Third, they ſeern to 
have had ſeveral diſtinct Names, according to the 
different Sorts of Paſſions whoſe Delightfulneſs they 
ſpoke of; for the Fourth, they uſed Gratia and 
Decor, when they ſpoke” of it in general; and 
Venuftas or Dignitas, when they had a mind to be 
mote particular. Their Word Nite# too“, and 


ae th 4 XL | 2 ak. a. * ” 


* — Liparzi nitor Hebti. Horar. Lib. 3. Od. 12. 6. 
Urit me Glyceræ nitor l 


Splendentis Pario marmore purius. 
1d. Lib. 1. Od. 19. 6. 


The Epithets marmoreus, eburneus, and candidus, are all ap- 
plied ro Beauties by the Korar Poets ; ſometimes as to tler 
dhape, and ſometimes as to the Shiningneſs here ſpoken of. 


G ſums 


ing; and as frequent Feeding requires the more 
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fome others of a like Import, which ſeem FOR, 
times to be uſed in general for Beauty, belong 
more properly to that ſuperficial Sort of Beauty, 
which I mentioned in part under the Firſt Head, 
in ſpeaking of the filky Appearance of the Skin, 
and the Luminouſneſs in ſome Eyes. But to talk 
of Things, rather than Words; I ſhould be willing 
to add ſome general Obſervations that I have made, 
at times, in thinking on this Subject. 


It has been obſerved by ſome Writers, that 
there is naturally a great deal of Propriety in Plea- 
fure ; or, in other Words, that Pleaſure is annext 
by Nature to ſuch Things as are proper for our 
Preſervation, and Pain to ſuch as would be de- 
ſtructive to us. Thus Pleaſure, for Example, is 
annext to Food and Exerciſe ; and Pain, to ſuch 
Degrees of Abſtinence and Indolence as would be 
hurtful. The ſame may be obſerved in the differ- 
ent Sort of Pleaſures, adapted to each Stage of 
human Life, Thus in Infancy, when — 18 
as neceſſary as Support, we have more frequent 
Returns of Appetite, and more Pleaſure in Feed- 


Exerciſe, the chief Pleaſure of that Age conſiſts 
in the Love of Motion, and in a Series of little 
ſportive Exerciſes. The ſame is carried on in other 
Pleaſures, equally adapted to the middle and latter 
Stages of Life; ſo far, that where- ever Nature has 
aſfixt a Pleaſute, ſhe ſeems to lead and conduct us 
toward ſome Duty or other ; z either for the Pre- 

ſervation 
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ſervation of the Individual, or the Continuance of 
the Species. 


There is a great deal of the ſame Propriety to 
be obſerved, in the Diſpenſation of Beauty and 
Deformity. The good Paſſions are all pleaſing; 
and the bad, diſagreeable. Virtue is naturally the 
moſt beautiful and lovely thing in the World; 
and Vice, the moſt odious and deformed. 


There is alſo a Propriety in the Timing of Beau- 
ty. Thus, for Inſtance, a Peach or a Pine- apple 
are in their higheſt Beauty, juſt at the time that 


they ſhould be eat. They want a Ripeneſs of 


Colors, as well as of Taſte, till they come to that 
State; and gradually decay in Beauty, as they go 
farther and farther from it. 


It might ſound odd to you, if I ſhould fay, that 
a Woman is like a Pine-apple ; yet the Similitude 
would hold much farther, and in more Particulars, 
than any one would at firſt imagine. She has her 
Seaſon of growing to her greateſt State of Beauty, 
of Continuance in it, and of a Decay from it, as 
well as that; and the higheſt Seaſon of their Beau- 
ty is juſt as properly timed in the one Caſe, as in 
the other. 


As to the Quantity of Beauty, in particular 
Perſons, I have ſometimes had a Thought, which 
may ſerve (at leaſt} to divert you. You know that 
Mon. de Piles, in his Lives of the Painters, has 
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laid down a Scale by which one may judge of their 
comparative Excellence. Now I ſhould think, that 
a Scale might be ſettled in the fame manner, by 
which one might judge tolerably well of the pro- 
portional Excellence in any of our moſt celebrated 
Beauties. In this Scale, I would ſet the higheſt 
Excellence in Color, at Ten; in Shape, at Twenty; 
in Expreſſion, at Thirty; and in Grace, at Forty. 
So that the greateſt Excellence of Beauty, at the 
higheſt Reckoning in each Part of it, would 
amount in all to One hundred. 


There is probably no Inſtance of the higheſt Ex- 
cellence in all theſe Particulars, in any one Perſon. 
They who run very high in ſome Articles, are often 
as deficient in others. If I was to ſtate the Ac- 
count, as to ſome particular Ladies, who haye 
been generally allowed to be very great Beauties, I 
ſhould aſſign to Lady L. B* , Eight for Color, 
Four for Shape, Twenty-five for Expreſſion, and 
Ten for Grace; in all, Forty-feven ; not quite 
half-way in the complete Sum of Excellence :— 
To Mrs. 1 „ Eight for Color, Seventeen for 
Shape, Fifteen for Expreſſion, and Twenty for 
Grace; in all, Sixty Degrees of Excellence: And 
to Mrs, B* , Eight for Color, Ten for 
Shape, Twenty-five for Expreſſion, and Thirty 
for Grace; in all, Seventy-three. And that is the 
higheſt Sum, that I could in Conſcience allow ta 
any Woman that I have ever yet ſeen, 

: Extreme 
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Article, at the ſame Numbers as the higheſt Ex- 
cellence z and, in mixt Beauties, Deductions ſhould 
be made for them, in the ſame manner as the Ad- 


ditions are for th» former. Thus, for Example, 
Mrs. M * *, for Color Six, Shape Fifteen, Ex- 


preſſion Twenty, to be deducted ; Grace Five; 


which will reduce her other Degrees of Excellence 
only to Six, 


Others would have no Share at all, in our pre- 


ſent Subject; as falling, under each Article, to the 
Balance of Deformity. Thus Mrs. P* , bad 
Color Six, Shape ditto Four, Expreſſion of bad 
Paſſions T wenty- five, Ungracefulneſs Ten; which 
together make Forty-five, all on the wrong Side 
of the Queſtion, | 


I do not pretend, in all this, to have made my 
Calculations exactly ; but rather to point out to 
you, what might be done by ſuch as are more exact 
Judges of Beauty than I can pretend to be, The 
belt may be liable to ſome little falſe Byas or other ; 
but if their Calculations did not anſwer in every 
Point preciſely to the Truth, they might at leaſt 
come very near it. 


Theſe exact Judges indeed may not be fo fre- 
quently to be met with ; for Judgment, as well as 
Beauty, is dealt out in very unequal Proportions te 
Mankind ; and a very great Excellence in either, 
falls to the Lot of but a few. However, good 

Judgment 
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Judgment is the more common of the Two; and, 
I believe, People in general are more capable of 
judging right of Beauty (at leaft, in ſome Parts of 
it), than they are of moſt other Things. 


Yet there are a great many Cauſes, apt to miſ- 
lead the Generality in their Judgments of Beauty; 
and I ſhall beg leave to enumerate ſome of them, 


If the Affection is entirely engaged by any one 
Object, a Man is apt to allow all Perfections to 
that Perſon; and very little, in compariſon, to 
any body elſe; or, if they ever commend others 
highly, tis for ſome Circumſtance in which they 
bear ſome Reſemblance to their favourite Object. 


People are very often miſled in their Judg- 
ments, by a Similitude either of their own Tem- 
per, or Perſonage, in others. It is hence, that a 
Perſon of a mild Temper is more apt to be pleaſed 


' with the gentler Paſſions in the Face of his Miſtreſs; 


and one of a very lively Turn would chooſe more 
of Spirit and Vivacity in his; that little People are 
inclin'd to prefer pretty Women, and larger People 
majeſtic ones; and ſo on, in a great Variety of 
Inſtances. This may be called falling in Love 
with ourſelves, at Second-hand; and Self. love (what- 
ever other Love may be) is ſometimes ſo. falſe- 
ſighted, that it may make the moſt plain, and even 
the moſt diſagreeable, things ſeem beautiful and 
pleaſing, 


I re- 
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| remember, at the Tryal of the Scoich Lords a 
few Years ago in Wetminſter-ball, a Pair of apiſh 
Lovers, that ſat by each other; and gave no ſmall 
Diverſion to a good Part of that large Company, 
before the Lords made their Appearance. They 
were perpetually turning their Heads toward each 
other, a good deal in the fame manner, and at the 
ſame time; ſmiPd together, grinn'd together, and 
laugh'd out together. All their Actions were pleaſ- 
ing to each other, though ſo very diſpleaſing to 
every body elſe. 


Sometimes an Idea of Uſefulneſs may give a 
Turn to our Ideas of Beauty; as the very ſame 
things are reckoned Beauties in a Coach-horſe, 
which would be ſo many Blemiſhes in a Race- 
horſe, = 


1 have often thought ſome Ladies a little too 
unguarded, as to this Particular. They ſeem to 
have the Polyphemus * Idea of Beauty; and talk as 

| if 
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When Ut, after having put out that Cyclops's Eye, 
tells him his real Name and Character; the Monſter makes 
che following Exclamation : 
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if it Was a Maxim abſolutely eſtabliſht in tlicir 
Breaſts, that nothing can be beautiful, unleſs it has 
ſome Approach to the Gigantic. ** Such a Man,” 
; fays Mrs. D* * *, © is really a pretty Fellow, 
* though ſo little; * without conſidering, that he 
could not be ſo pretty, if he was larger. And 
then is ſne for ever crying up her chief Favourite, 
Mr. E , with that very bad Face, and thoſe 
very bad Paſſions which generally appear in. it, only 
becauſe his Shoulders ſpread a good deal wider, 


than they ought to do. 


But the greateſt and moſt general Miſleader of 
our Judgments, in relation to Beauty, is Cuſtom, 
or the different national Taftes for Beauty ; which 
turn chiefly on the Two lower Parts of it, Color 


and Form. 


It was from the moſt common Shape of his 
Countrywomen that Rubens, in his Pictures, de- 
lights ſo much in Plumpneſs; not to give it a 
worſe Name. Whenever he was to repreſent the 
moſt beautiful Women, he is ſure to give them. 
a good Share of Corpulence. It ſeems as if no- 
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Oh Heav' as! Oh Paich of antient Prophecies ! 
This Telemus Eurymidis toretold : 
Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was Heav'n's Command j 
And nam'd LH as the deſtin'd Hand. 

1 deem'd ſome godlike Giant to behold; 
Or lofty Hero, naughty, brave, and bold: 
Nut this weak pyamy Wreten.—— 


Pope's Tranſiat. B. q. v. 663. 
body 
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body could be a Beauty with him, undex Two 
hundred Weight. His very Graces are all fat. 


But this may go much farther than mere Bulk; 
it will reach even to very great Deformities; which 
ſometimes grow into Beauties, where they are ha- 
bitual and general. One of our own Countrymen 
(who was a particularly handſome Man), in his tra- 


velling over the Alps, was detained by a Fever in 


one of thoſe Villages, where every grown Perſon 


has that ſort of Swellings in the Neck, which they 


call Goters ; and of which J have ſeen ſome, very 
near as big as their Heads, The firſt Sunday that 
he was able, he went to their Church (for he was a 
Roman Catholic) to return Thanks to Heaven for his 
Recovery. A Man of ſo good a Figure, and fo 
well dreſt, had probably never before been within 
the Walls of that Chapel. Every body's Eyes 
were fixt upon him ; and, as they went out, they 
cried out, loud enough for him to hear them; O 


how completely handſome would that Man be, 


« if he had but a Goter l. 


In ſome of the moſt military Nations of Africa, 
no Man is reckoned handſome that has not Five or 
Six Scars in his Face. This Cuſtom might, poſ- 
ſibly, at firſt, be introduced among them, to make 
them leſs afraid of Wounds in that Part, in Battle ; 
but, however that was, it grew at laſt to have ſo 


great a Share in their Idea of Beauty, that they 


now cut and flaſh the Faces of their poor little 
Infants, in order to give them thofe Graces when 
H they 
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they are grown up, which are ſo necciſary to win 


the Hearts of their Miſtreſſes; and which, with 


the Aſſiſtance of ſome Jewels, or Ingots of Gold, 
in their Noſes, Ears, and Lips, muſt certainly be 
irreſiſtible to the Ladies of that Country. 


The Covering each Cheek all over with a burn- 
ing Sort of red Color, has long been look'd upon 
in a neighbouring Country to be as neceſſary to 
render a fine Lady's Face completely beautiful, as 
theſe Scars are for the Beaux in Africa. 


*Tis really ſurpriſing, that there ſhould be ſa 
wide a Difference in'the Taſtes of Two Countries, 
as there 1s in this Particular between the French and 
us; when the bordering People of each live nearer 
together, than the Inhabitants do in the Extremes 
of one of our own moderate Counties ; as, for In- 
ſtance, in this good Cy of Surry, in parti- 
cular. 


The Firſt time I ſaw the Ladies all ranged in 
che Front of the Boxes, at the Opera at Paris, they 
ſeem'd to me to look like a long Bed of high-co- 
lor'd full-blown Pionies in a Garden. 


The Two prettieſt Women I have ever ſeen, 
are the Ducheſs of B. , in France, and Mrs. 
, in England; and the very Reaſon why 
I ſhould give the Preference to the latter of the 
Two is, that the former is obliged, broke Faſhion 
of the Country where ſhe lives, to heighten the 

Color 
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Color of the Roſes which Nature had ſcattered 
over der Cheeks, into one great Maſs of Ver- 
milion. 9 

Were a Frenchman, on his firſt Coming over 
hither, to ſce a Set of our greateſt Beauties all in 
a Row, he might probably think them like a Bed 
of Lilies; or, at leaſt, like a- Border of light-co- 
lor'd Pinks. 


In fact, when the Count de Grammont was in 


England in King Charles the Second's time, when 


the Court was ſo gay, and ſo particularly well 
furniſhed with Beauties; he faid, „That the 


Engliſb Ladies were particularly handſome ; but 


„that it was a great Pity that they were all fo 
« pale.” 


The natural Complexion of the [talian Ladies is 
of a higher Glow than ours uſually are; and yet 
Mr. Addiſon 1s very juſt, in making a Numidian 
call the Ladies of the fame Country, „Pale, 
„ unripen'd Beauties.“ 


— — — 


The glowing Dames of Zama's royal Court 
Have Faces fluſht wich more exalted Charms: 
The Sun, that rolls his Chariot o'er their Heads, 
Works up more Fire and Color in their Cheeks : 
Were you with theſe, my Prince, you'd ſoon forget 
' The pale, unripen'd, Beauties of tae North! 


S1phux, to Juba; ia Cato. Act 1. SC. 4. 
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The Prince of Annamaboo, who had been fo 
long, and laterly ſo much uſed to the Eure hean 
Complexion, yet faid, a little before he i-tc Lon- 
don; That Miſs C* * * would be the moſt 
“ charming Woman in the World, if ſhe was but 
«© Negro.“ 


IT remember to have read, in an Account of 

ſome of the fartheſt Travels that any of our People 
have made up the River Gambia; that when they 
came to ſome Villages, where probably no Eu- 
ropeans had ever been before, the Women ran 
frighten'd and ſcreaming from them; on taking 
them to be Devils, merely on Account of the 
Whiteneſs of their Complexion. 


I cannot help obſerving to you, that Heaven is 
very good and merciful to Mankind even in making 
us capable of all this Variety of Miſtakes. If 
every Perſon judg'd exactly right of Beauty, every 
Man that was in Love in ſuch a Diſtrict, would be 
in Love with the ſame Woman, Only conſider of 
what fatal Conſequence this muſt be, in any City 
or Town that you are beſt acquainted with. The 
acknowleged Fair one, in the fame manner, could 
chooſe out but one happy Man for her Favourite, 
in all her Town of Lovers; and all the reſt muſt 
be left in a State of Deſpair. This (as bad as it 
would be) is only the beſt Side of the Caſe ; and 
ſuppoſing every thing to be carried on with a Pa- 
tience and Tranquility, that would then be aimoſt 
impoſſible ; for, in Truth, it the Affections of all 

centred 
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centred on the ſame Object, nothing but perpetual 
Quarrels and Miſchiefs would be to be appre- 
hended. The ſuperior Beauty of each Hamlet 
would be the Object of the Hate and Malice of 
all the reſt of her own Sex in it; and the Cauſe of 
Diſſenſion and Murders among all of the other. 
If this would hold in one Town, it would hold, 
for the ſame Reaſons, in every other Town or 
Diſtrict; and of courſe, there would be nothing 
more wanting than this univerſal right Judgment 
of Beauty, to render the whole World one con- 
tinued Scene of Blood and Miſery. 


But now that F ancy has perhaps more to do with 


Beauty than Judgment, there is an Infinity of Taſtes, 
and conſequently. an Infinity of Beauty; for, to the 
Mind of the Lover, ſuppoſed Beauty is full as 
good as real. Every body may now chooſe out 
what happens to hit his own Turn and Caſt. The 
honeſt Ruſtic can think himſelf happy in his Wo- 
man of a good ſtrong Make, and ſun-burnt 
frowſy Complexion ; the fine Gentleman may be 
bleſt in his Coquette ; the common Soldier can de- 
light himſelf with his Gin- drinking Trull; and the 
Captain, with his military Miſtreſs. 


This increaſes the Extent of Beauty vaſtly, and 
makes it in a manner univerſal ; for there are but 
few People, in compariſon, that are truly beauti- 
ful; but every body may be beautiful in the Ima- 


gination of ſore one or other. As I have ſaid 


before, ſome. may delight themſelves in a black 
Skin, 
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Skin, and others in a white; ſome in a gentle na- 

tural Roſineſs of Complexion, others in a high, 
exalted, artificial Red; ſome Nations, in Waiſts 
diſproportionably large; and another, in Waiſts 
as diſproportionably ſmall. In ſhort, the moſt op- 
poſite Things imaginable may each be looked upon 
as beautiful, in whole different Countries; or by 
different People, in the ſame Country. 


I ſhould be apt to make a Diſtinction here 
again, as to the Two former Parts of Brauty, and 
the Two latter. Fancy has much more to do in 
the Articles of Form and Color, than in thoſe of 
the Paſſions and Grace. The good Paſſions, as 
they are viſible on the Face, are apparent: Good- 
neſs, and that muſt be generally amiable ; and true 
Grace, where-ever it appears to any Degree, I ſhould 
think, muſt be pleaſing to every human Creature ; 
or, perhaps, this may never appear in the Women 
of any Nation, where the Men are grown fo ſavage 
and brutal, as to have loſt all Taſte for it. 


| Yet, even as to Grace itſelf, under the Notion of 
Pleaſingneſs (as I was juſt now calling it), it may 
become almoſt univerſal ; and be as $ubject to the 
Dominion of Fancy, as any of the leſs ſignificant 
Parts of Beauty. A Parent can ſee Genteelneſs, in 
the moſt aukward Child perhaps that ever was 
born; and a Perſon who is truly in Love, will be 
pleas'd with every Motion and Air of the Perſon 
belov'd z which is the moſt diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter that belongs to Grace, Tis true, this is 
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all a miſtaken Graee; but, as to that particles 
Perſon, it has all the Effects of the true. 


Since J have ſpoken of this Extent and Univer- 
fality of ſuppos'd Beauty, it would be very un- 
grateful not to ſay ſomething of the real Beauty of 
che other Works of Nature; which ſeem to reach 
cvery- where, as far as we are acquainted with them; 
and to meet us, which-ever Way we turn our 
Eyes. 


If we look upon the Earth, we ſee it laid out in 
a thouſand beautiful Inequalities, and a pleaſing Va- 


riety of Plains, Hills, and Mountains; generallß 


cloathed by Nature in a living Green, the Color 
that is the moſt delightful and the moſt refreſhing 
to the Eye; diverſified with an Infinity of different 
Lights and Shades; adorn'd with various Sorts of 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers; interſperſt often with 
winding Rivers, or limpid Streams, or ſpreading 
Lakes; or terminating perhaps on a View of the 
Sea, which is for ever changing its Form, and in 
every Form | is pleaſing.” 


If we look up to the Heavens, how charming are 
the Riſing of the Sun, the gentle Azure of the 
noble Arch expanded over our Heads, the various 
Appearance and Colors of the Clouds, the fleeting 
Shower, and the painted Bow | Even in the Ab- 
ſence of its great Enlivener, the Sun, we ſee it all 
ſtudded with living Lights, or gilded by the more 
ſolemn Beauties of the Moon; moſt pleaſing in 

** 
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her infant Shape, and moſt majeſtic, when in her 
full Orb, -I know not how it may be with others, 
but to me the very Lightnings are pleaſing, when 
ſtruggling amidſt the ſhaded Clouds; and thoſe 
Fires that dart and waver upwards, ſometimes in 
various Colors, and ſometimes with Streams of 
gentle Light, not unlike the Break of Day, on firſt 
Appearance of the Morning, from whence they 
have their Name. 


If we turn toward the different Sorts of Animals, 
tis obſervable enough among them, that the Beau- 
ty which is deſigned chiefly to pleaſe one another 
in their own Species, is ſo contrived as to diffuſe 
Pleaſure to thoſe of other Species, or at leaſt to 
Man. How beautiful, even to us, are the Colors 
that adorn the Necks of the Pigeon and Pheaſant ? 
The Train of the Mackaw and Peacock ? And the 
whole Dreſs of ſeveral Sorts of Birds, more parti- 
cularly in the Eaſtern Parts of the World? How 


- neat and pleaſing is the Make of the Deer, the 


Greyhound, and ſeveral Sorts of Horſes? How 
beautiful is the Expreſſion of the Paſſions, in a 
faithful Dog? And they are not even without ſome 
Degrees of Grace; as may be ſeen, in particular, 


in the natural Motions of a Chineſe Pheaſant ; or 


the acquired ones, of a managed Horſe, And I 
the rather take Part of the Beauty of all theſe Crea- 
tures to be meant, by the Bounty of Nature, for us ; 
becauſe moſt of the different Sorts of Sea-Fiſh 


(which live chiefly out of our Sight) are of Co- 
- lors 


„ 
lors and Forms more hideous, or or (at beſt) leſs 


agreeable to us, 


And as the Beauty of one Species of Animals 
may be ſo deſigned and adapted, as to give Plea- 
ſure to many others; ſo the Beauty of different 
Worlds may not be confined to each, but be car- 
ried on from one World to another, and from one 
Syſtem of Worlds to another; and may end in 
one great univerſal Beauty, of all created Matter 
taken in one View. How far this may hold, we 
are as yet incapable even of forming any Gueſs; 
but ſome late Diſcoveries have ſhewn, that there is a 
ſurpriſing Symmetry and Proportion in the Sizes and 
Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Worlds in our own 
Syſtem; from whence one would be apt to imagine, 
that the ſame Beauty of Proportion is kept up be- 
tween the Worlds of other Syſtems ; and, poſſibly, 
even between one Syſtem and another: At leaſt, all 
that we know of theſe Worlds, are exactly propor- 
tioned; and all that we ſee of them, is beautiful. 
Thus all ſuch of them as come within our View, 
make what we call a fine ſtarry Heaven; and as 
they compoſe that beautiful Object to us, ſo does 
our Syſtem make a Part in ſeveral of their Proſpects; 
and may be, in the great Compoſition of the Uni- 
verſe, a * ſingle Stud in a noble Piece of mo- 
ſaie Work. | 


Moir if he Probaion af e I bury han 
ſpeaking of, and even that of the whole Univerſe 
taken together, is but of a weaker Nature in Com- 
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pariſon of the Beauty of Virtue. It was extremely 
well faid by Plato, That if Virtue was to appear in 


a viſible Shape, all Men would be enamoured of 


her: And it ſeems as if the Greeks and Romans 
in general had had this Idea of her Beauty, becauſe 
the Goddeſs of Virtue, and the Goddeſs of WiF- 
dom (which was often taken for one and the ſame 
Thing among them, as well as in our Sacred Wri- 
tings), were always repreſented with the greateſt 
and moſt commanding Beauty. The ſame appears 
yet ſtronger from their uſing the Words Good * 
and Beautiful indifferently for each other; as if all 
Beauty was contained in Goodneſs, 


Indeed the Beauty of Virtue or Goodneſs ex- 
ceeds all other Beauty, as much as the Soul does 
the Body. 


The higheſt Object of Beauty that we can ſee 
is the Goodneſs of God, as diſplayed in the Works 
of the Creation. In him all Goodneſs and Beauty 
dwells ; and whatever there is of moral Beauty in 
the whole Univerſe beſide, is only as ſo many Ema- 
nations from the divine Author of all char! is Good 


and Beautiful. 


We ſometimes ſee a few feeble Rays of this 
Beauty reflected in human Actions, but much diſ- 


color'd by the Medium through which they paſs; | 


«as. 


Kae, IIęs ver, Pulchrum, Honeſtum, 
and 
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and yet how charming do they even thus appear 
in ſome Perſons, and on fome Occaſions? All the 
Grandeur in the World is as nothing in Compari- 
ſon of any one of theſe good becoming Deeds, 
How many more Charms are there, for Inſtance, 
in the Actions of ſuch an humble Perſon as the 
Man of Roſs, than in all the ViRtories of our Ed- 
wards and our Harries? or (to go farther back in 
Hiſtory) how much more amiable is the Death of 
Socrates, than the whole Life of Alexander the 
Great? gt 

As Virtue is the ſupreme Beauty, fo is Vice the 
molt odious of all Deformities. I do not know how W 
to make this more evident to you by any Inſtance, 
than by that of the different Conduct of Two very 
celebrated Poets, Milton and Taſſo, in deſcribing 
the fallen Angels: Taſſo's Devils are chiefly made 
hideous by their Shape; their Horns and Tails 
are the principal Ingredients of Deformity in his 
Deſcriptions of them; whereas Milton generally 
omits thoſe little Particulars, and paints out the 
Deformity of their Minds; their Pride, Impiety, 
Malignity, and Obſtinacy; by which means his 
Devils are tenfold more Devils, and more odious 
and horrible to the Reader, than thoſe of the Lalian 
Poet, 


There is a mighty eaſy Conſequence to be drawn 
from all this, which well deſerves to be more ge- 
nerally obſerved, Virtue be the chief Beauty, 
People, to be beautiful, ſhould endeavour to be vir- 

I 2 tuous; 
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tudus; and ſhould avoid Vice, and all the worſt 
Sort of Paſſions, as they would fly Deformity. 1 
wiſh the more beautiful Half of the human Creation, 
in particular, were thoroughly ſenſible of this great 
Truth; That the readieſt way to be beautiful, 
« jg to be good; and ſuch of them as are more ſo- 
licitous about chooſing and adjuſting what they 
wear, and how that will appear, than about form- 
ing their Minds, and regulating their di ble 
Paſſions, will really fall under the Cenſure I men- 
tioned before, from one of the Latin Poets; and 
ſhew too plainly to all the World, that they, in 


their own Hearts, conſider their Dreſs as _e bet- 
ter Part of themſelves. 


oe 4 muſt have quite tired you, I believe, added 
Cx Iro, riſing; and ſhould be glad if you would 
take, a little Walk, to refreſh us all after this long 
Harangue. It has been far from ſeeming long to us 
(reply'd MiLEzs1vs, as they were all going together 
out of the Tent): *Tis a Subje& that can ſcarce 


erer be tireſome ; and your Manner of treating it 


has, in general, been very pleaſing ; only I muſt 
ay, that, toward the Concluſion, it began to grow. 
a little too like a Sermon. I wiſh, ſays T1- 
MANTHES, that ſome Ladies of your Acquaintance 
had been preſent at the whole Diſcourſe, and par- 
ticularly at that Part of it ; for I don't know whe- 
ther it might not have done them more Good, than 
any Sermon that they ever were at in their Lives. 
However, as there were no Ladies here, I wiſh 
Carro would give us, who were of his Audience, 


- Leave 
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Leave to beg he would be ſo good as print it, for 
the Benefit of the Fair Sex in general; for, I dare 
lay, it would be of good Uſe to ſome of them. 
I know not whether it would be- of any Uſe, to 
them, reply'd Cxiro; but if you really thought 
ſo, and could recollect enough of it to write it 
down, tis entirely at your Service; and you have 
my full Leave to ſend it to the Preſs,yas ſoon as 
you pleaſe, 
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